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nian persecution of the Turk, but perhaps less organized
and certainly on a far smaller scale. Only those persons
who have dwelt in Turkey can realize the provocation
which all local peoples have in common, but in varying
degrees. They are human beings. In fact, whether or
not the Armenians would have been better off had they
retaliated to a greater estent no one can say with assur-
ance. Note the following extract from the annual report
(1919) of the American Board of Commissioners for
Foreign Missions: "We realize now, as never before, the
impossibility of solving the question of tyranny over
intolerance in Turkey. Even the Armenians are inclined
to take advantage of the Turk when he has the latter
in his power, and the Greek himself seems to be showing
as much of an unchristian feeling towards the Moslem.
How can we help inject into the minds of the millions
of the Levant a spirit of tolerance and love? This is
our task and a sobering one, it seems."

Briefly, the present plight of the Armenians in Turkey
is this: there are very few of them left. The greater
number of the more intelligent Armenians who lived in
Turkey just prior to the World War have perished. Of
all those who survived the years 1914-1922, several hun-
dred thousand are in the Soviet Republic of Armenia,
with its capital near Mt. Ararat. Many migrated to the
Russian Kuban country and to Persia. There are ap-
proximately one hundred thousand in Syria, where they
have set up stores and shops, and by their energy are
being considered a "menace" by the Syrians, Jews, and
foreign elements. (This is the old story, told once more.)
Many influential Armenians remain in Constantinople,
while the foreign colonies in western Europe and Amer-
ica are considerable. They are still a people " without a
country," as far as Turkey is concerned.

The Treaty of Lausawie (1923), the last peace treaty
arising from the World War, signed by the represents